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Preface 


This monograph is one in a series designed to report, in narrative form, 
discussions that took place during a series of “miniconferences” for local 
K-12 Career Education Coordinators. A total of 15such“miniconferences“ 
were held between the period beginning in January and ending in July of 
1979. This monograph, like all others in this series, is based on the notes I 
took while conducting each of these 15 “miniconferences.’' The OCE 
contractor responsible for logistical arrangements and for preparation of 
final notes (as corrected by the prarticipants) was Inter America Research 
Associates of Rosslyn, Virginia. That Contractor has compiled and 
published a limited quantity of the final notes. Copies of thatreport, while 
they last, may be obtained by writing to the Office of Career Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Participants for this series of miniconferences were selected by OCE 
based on nominations received from State Coordinators of Career 
Education. Each such Coordinator was asked to nominate, as possible 
participants, those K-12 Career Education Coordinators who, in the 
opinion of the State Coordinator, were doing the best job in implementing 
career education in their State. It is not, then, in any way a random sample 
of local K-12 career education coordinators whose experiences and 
opinions are reported here. Rather, these participants should be viewed as 
among the best in the opinion of their State Coordinators. Because it was 
impossible to select all persons nominated, there were many outstanding 
local Coordinators around the Nation who were not selected as 
participants. 

An attempt was made to secure nominations from all 50 States plus the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico and to pick a minimum of two local 
career education coordinators from each State as participants. The original 
plan was to select 10 participants — one each from 10 different States— as 
participants in each of the 15 miniconferences. Logistical problems 
prevented us from reaching this objective of having 150 participants. The 
final count of participants was 131 persons who, in combination, came 
from 45 different States and the District of Columbia. The actual number of 
participants in each miniconference ranged from a low of 7 to a high of 10 
with a statistical average of 8.7 persons in attendance at each of the 15 
miniconferences. 

Each miniconference was conducted in the same basic way. We started by 
asking each participant to list the most practical and pressing issues, 
problems, and concerns she/he is facing in attempting to i mplemen t career 
education. A total of 407 such topics— an average of 27+ per 
miniconference— were raised by participants. Following this, participants 
were asked to vote on the 5-6 issues that they considered most crucial of al 1 
those raised at their miniconference. As time permitted, then, participants 
in each miniconference “brainstormed” the priority topics they had 
selected by their votes. Extensive discussions were held on 49 such priority 
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topics, several of which are discussed in this monograph. In addition, each 

participant was asked to presentashort oral description of his/her attempts 

to imp ement career education in a given community and to share 
materials with other participants. Those reports and materials also form 
part of the content of each monograph in this series. 

nle no exact statistical data were gathered, it appears that participan ts 
in is senes of miniconferences had, on the average, somewhere between 
ive and six years of experience in attempting to implement career 
education. The basic purpose of each monograph in this series is to share 
his rich reservoir of experience with others interested in problems 

associated with the implementation of career education at the K- 12 levels of 
Education. 

The most striking observation one could make about participant 
comments was. as expected, the wide diversity of means they have found for 
overcornmg e practical problems facing those charged with implementing 
career ediication It should be obvious, to any thoughtful reader, that there 
s no one best solution for any given problem. Rather, the best way to solve 
problem will vary from community to community, from State 
and ^'^es. and from rural, suburban, 

linnpf.^i f ® of answers that the reader will 

hopefully find in the monographs in this series. 

equaUy obvious, to the experienced reader, that the practices of 

f “ordinaiors varies greatly from 

verv ^eld^m literature of career education. It is 

very seldom that practitioners, faced with the multitude of practical 

thaMr"'" ‘'I' “"’"'“"■‘y Ifvel, can put into practice 

what those wlio, like myse f, have the time to think, write, and speaLbout. 

haf to T M "reaiive solutions some have found 

that go considerably beyond what the fulltime career education 
conceptuahzers have yet been able to think about 

I am most impressed by the dedication, commitment, and professional 
expertise that participarus demonstrated, over and over again, ^during this 
.enes of mmiconferences. They are the real experts in career I 

ope that, just as I have learned from them, so, too, will their thoughts and 
their experiences be helpful to you. ‘-irinougntsand 


—Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 
Office of Career Education 
United Stales Office of Education 
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staff Development In K-12 Career Education 

iniroductlon 

Three characteristics of the career education movement form the basis for 
this monograph. First, career education is the only current approach to 
solving problems of work education relationships that places a strong 
emphasis on change within the formal Education system. Second, career 
education is unique, among current approaches to educational change, in 
its great emphasis on changing people rather than changing programs. 
Third, career education is one of but a very few approaches to educational 
change that assigns a relatively greater value to an infusion— as opposed to 
an "add-on” — approach. 

Obviously, the concept of educational c/mnge runs through each of these 
three distinguishing characteristics of career education. A surface 
explanation for this emphasis on educational change is obvious to those 
who sutdy the ten basic "career education skills” we seek to provide 
students. Such an explanation can, in noway, serve as the sole justification 
for the heavy emphasis career education places on the importance of staff 
development. This emphasis can find its justification only when one 
considers a deeper and more pervasive reason for educational change, 
Career education does, in fact, have such a deeper reason — namely, its 
emphasis on an approach to educational change that will improve the 
quality and the cost effectiveness of the entire system of American 
Education. 

At its roots, career education can be seen as an effort to improve 
educational productivity. It is a vehicle for use in increasing productivity of 
both the student and the teacher. Us basic goals are to motivate both student 
and teacher to improve their productivity through showing them the 
importance of their efforts in terms of implications such efforts hold for 
increasing productivity in the broader society. If students are to become 
more productive in their efforts to learn, it is essential that they recognize 
and appreciate the importance of doing so. Similarly, if teachers are to 
become more productive in their efforts, they, too, must be convinced that 
what they are teachingand the ways in which they teach are both important 
to the broader society. 

"Motivation” is not a commodity that can be "bought” from either 
teachers or from students. Rather, it is something that must be "sold" to 
them. Career education seeks to "sell” such motivation through 
emphasizing that, if productivity is to become an important priority for 
America (and it obviously must), then this effort must begin with 
increasing educational productivity within America’s educational system. 
Students must decide that they want to learn because it is important that 
they do. Teachers must decide that they want to become more productive in 
their efforts because it is important that they do so. The career education 
concept offers one— among several— vehicles for use in motivating 
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siudenis to want to learn and motivating teachers to want to teach. It is only 
within this philosophical context that the strong emphasis on staff 
development found in this monograph can be justified. 

There are two broad questions to be considered. One of these questions 
deals with the substance of staff developnment in career education — i.e.^ 
with what it is that we are trying to help educators learn. The second 
question deals with how staff development in career education is being 
carried on in selected K-12 school systems across our Nation. Answers to 
these two basic questions form the primary content of this monograph. 
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The Substance of Staff Program In Career Education 


Participants in the series of miniconferences that produced the content 
for this monograph differed widely in the kinds of cognitive and affective, 
learnings they sought to convey in their staff development efforts. Each of 
the major topics specified here is in use somewhere as part of K-12 staff 
development in career education. No single school system was found where 
all the topics outlined here were covered in routine staff development 
efforts. 

There were two basic points on which participants seemed to be in high 
agreement. The first is that staff development, in career education, must be 
viewed as a continuing challenge — not as simply a "beginnning phase” in 
the implementation of career education. While, to be sure, staff 
development is a much higher priority in early stages of career education 
implementation (ilms contributing greatly to the fact that "start up” costs 
are much higher than "sustaining” costs for a career education effort), the 
need to view staff development as a co«/mumg, developmental activity was 
emphasized repeatedly by participants in these miniconferences. 

The second point on which very high agreement was found is that, no 
matter how effective staff development efforts may be, they cannot be 
expected to result in the transformation of ALL educators into "career 
education crusaders.” Time after time, participants provided illustrations 
of resistance on the part of some educators to their careeer education staff 
development efforts. Such resistance, while apparently found in only a 
relatively small minority of educators, will obviously impede the full 
implementation of career education. While it is important to emphasize 
here, it is much more important to emphasize that, by and large, 
participants reported most educators to be excited and enthusiastic about 
their efforts in staff development for career education. The general tenor of 
reports received leads to a conclusion that each of the following topics is 
one which , if properly presented, will find most educators receptive to 
learning. 

Topic 1: The Need For and Nature of Career Education 

Career education is not something that can be "mandated” for or forced 
on educators. Each must arrive at the point where they want to engage in 
career education and see it as an inherent and important part of their 
responsibilities. While the "how to," as opposed to the "what for” aspects 
of career education will consume a large majority of the total staff 
development effort, the "what for” aspects cannot be ignored when dealing 
with professional persons. 

Several school systems — Kansas City, Missouri is a good example— have 
used some form of "career education needs assessment" as a means of 
gaining this initial professional commitment to the career educa tion effort. 
Such "needs assessments” typically involve surveying students, parents, 
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community leaders, key persons in business/labor/industry, and, at times, 
the general public. When such surveys are undertaken (using either needs 
assessment instruments supplied by the State Department of Education or 
"homemade” instruments) results typically show a high degree of 
consensus, among those surveyed, favoring a career education approach to 
educational change. Persons surveyed — no matter what segment of the 
community is involved— seem to be in high agreement that: (a) youth today 
badly need the 10 general employability skills of career education — and 
aren’t now getting them; (b) the community should become more active 
"partners" with the Education system in delivering these employability 
skills to youth; and (c) there is a great need to improve the productivity of 
the Education system through making it operate in a more cost effective 
manner — not by greatly increasing the size of the school budget. All such 
findings point clearly to a need for career education. Examination of such 
data can go far towards convincing educators that career education is an 
effort well worth undertaking. 

When educators are asked, during staff development, to study and 
understand the career education concept itself, a number of critically 
important concepts must be conveyed. Among these, some of the most 
important identified by participants in miniconferences include: 

1. There are clear and distinct differences between "career education" 
and "vocational education” centering most obviously around the 
differences between the “general employability skills" of career 
education as opposed to the “specific entry level vocational skills" 
of vocational education. 

2. Both “career education” and “vocational education" are needed by 
students. Career education is, in no way, either a substitute for nor 
a competitor of vocational education. 

3. The time teachers are asked to take in order to infuse a career 
educaion emphasis in the classroom is taken from the time any 
teacher lakes to motivate his/her students to learn, not the lime 
spent in imparting instructional content. 

4. The 10 general employability skills of career education are best 
imparted to students in a longitudinal, developmental manner — 
not at any single grade level or at only one particular point in a 
course. Kindergarten is late to begin. 

5. Teachers who use a career education approach in the 
teaching/learning process can expect their students will learn 
more subject matter — and will be less inclined to be disruptive in 
the classroom. 

6. The use of a career educa lion approach can make the teacher's j ob 
more interesting, challenging, and satisfying. 

7. No one is asking teachers to use only a “careers” approach in 
motivating students to learn. On the contrary, teachers are being 
asked to simply add a “careers” emphasis to whatever other 
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motivational devices they have found to work best for them in the 
past. 

8. Ail subjects have "career” implications, but not all subject matter 
does. That is, while a “careers” emphasis will be feasible in every 
course, it will not be feasible for use with all aspects of the course— 
and should be tried only where it fits easily anti naturally. 

9. A "careers” approach locducational motivation is nothing new for 
many teachers. Rather, it is simply somethijig that may need an 

increased emphasis andaslightlygreatersophislicationindclivery. 

10. The four basic steps in tlie "career education treatment” we arc 
asking teachers to apply are each, when carefully examined, only 
aspects of what has always been known as "good teaching,” Career 
education advocates have never pretended otherwise. 

Underlying the kinds of conceptual examples listed above (and it is 
important to remember that these are presented here .simply as examples) is 
the importance of helping teachers, and all other educators, understand the 
career education concept in icrmsof the h-asiegoab of American Education. 
The basic problem is one of recognizing— and helping other educators 
recognize— that today’s teachers arc so busy defining and atiainingspecific 
instructional objectives that they have relatively little lime to place such 
objectives in the broader context of the bmc goals of Education. There is a 
saying very applicable here which goes something like this: "Us hard to 
remember your mission is to drain thcswampwhcnyou’veuptoyourears in 
alligators”! 

Many teachers haven’t found time to reflect seriously on the ba.sicgoti/sof 
American Education since they were asked to memorize the "7 Cardinal 
Purposes” in their undergraduate days. Asiaffdevelopmenieffortlhat, in its 
very early stages, asks educators to consider and reflect on American 
Education in terms of its total set of basic goals will find llie goal of 
"education as preparation for work” being placed in more proper 
perspective. It will, further, allow eduGitors to sec that: (a) they have, in fact, 
been working toward meeting all the basic goals of Education in spile of 
often not beingawareoflhi.s;and(b) when anyoncof Educa lion’s to'cgoals 
is better met, progress i.s also being made toward allainmcnt of all othc basic 
goals. 

This portion of the career education staff development effort need not 
consume a lot of lime but it is very imporiaiu. It is obvious that conveying 
such understandings to educators is a task requiring a considerable amount 
of expertise— i.e., the kinds of local career education coordinators 
participating in tliese miniconferences arc very badly needed. So, too, are 
high quality persons servingasStateCareer Education Coordinators in State 
departments of education. The most difficult— and yet most crucial- 
understanding to be conveyed is that career education asks ALL educators to 
share some professional responsibility for career education implementation— 
along with recognizing that they will have many "partners” in this effort 
both from within and from outside of the Education system. 
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Topic 2: Occupations And The Occupational Society 

It is not difficuluoconvinccmaiiy teachers that they should emphasize the 
career implications of their subject matter. Once convinced, it is typical to 
find teachers asking the question “What are the career implications of my 
subject matter?’’ In view of the fact timt a great many teachers have, during 
their adult years, worked only iiiihalpartoftheoccupational society known 
as Education, this is not surprising. No matter how interested or creative 
teachers arc, it will obviously be impossible for them to emphasize the career 
implications of their subject matter unless systematic attetnpts are made, 
througii staff developmetu, to provide them with this needed knowledge. 

There are two broad kinds of career implications that those charged with 
responsibility for staff development in careereducationmust consider. One 
concerns occupations requiringa high degreeof skill and knowledge in the 
subject matter itself— e.g., English, mathematics, chemistry, French, art, 
music, etc. Such occupations represent logical career choices to explore for 
students who express a high degrc*eof interest and aptitude in a particular 
subject. The second kindofeareer implication— and the more important to 
emphasize— is the variety of ways in which persons in a wide variety of 
occupations ha ve some direct use for the subject mailer. That is, theability to 
speak and to communicate clearly in writing, for example, i,s a skill 
emphasized by teachers of English that has very wide applicability far 
beyond its utility for those siudeius who decide to major in English during 
their collegiate years. When we talk about the “career implications’’ of 
subject matter, we arc talking about both of these kinds of knowledge. 

There is no need for teachers to become experts in all of the career 
implications of their subject matter. They will discover many community 
resources both willing and able to supply such expertise. Neither is there 
need for teachers to become expert in understanding, in great detail, the 

complexsiructurcoftheoccupaiionalsocieiy. Such in-depth understanding 

is not essential in order for teachers to carry out their roles and functions in 
career education. At the same lime, there is great need for teachers to gain a 
broad ijerspective regarding tlie nature of the occupational society and the 
basic ways in which it operates. It is not difficult for teachers to learn— in 
some combination of cognitive and experiential staff development 
activities — such basic concepts as: 

1 . The broad classifications used to categorize various occupations. 

2. The interdependence— and the interrelatedness- of various kinds 
of occupations within a given community. 

3. The concept ofcarccrladders within various broad classifications of 

occupations— including the ways in which education is used iu 
“climbing” such ladders. 

1 Realization that the term "education” is much broader than the 
term ".schooling”— and that much of “education’’ is taking place 
within the broader occupational society itself. 

5. Relationships between “productivity” and “piofit" along with 
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concrete realization of the importance for both in the occupational 
society. 

6. The role and function of organized lalxir in the occupational 
society. 

7. The concept of “youth jobs” within the occupational society and 
ways in wliich persons move from such jobs toward greater 
occupational stability. 

8. The “bigness” of small business in the occupational society. 

A differeiu— but equally important— set of learnings essential for 
educators toacquireincarcereducationsiaffdevclopmcntincludesconcepts 
such as: 

1. 'rhe high degree o( importance employers place on a good 
Education system in any community both in terms of meeting ilieir 
own needs and in attracting new businesses to settle in the 
community. 

2. The high degree of support organized lalxjr has— and continues to 
give— to the Education system. 

3. The kinds of basic academic skills and aiiiiudes employers are 
seeking in youth who apply to them for jobs. 

4. The deep and sincere concerns expressed from all parts of the 
occupational society that the K-12 public school system place a 
proper— but in no way an exclusive— emphasis on the goal of 
education as preparation for work. In short, the need lo prepare 
students for hPPig— of which “making a living” is only one pan. 

.5. Expectations that both management and labor have for the public 
school system— and the high degree of congruence that exi.sts in 
such expectations. 

Still a third basic set of understandings educators need lo acquire with 
rc.sjjectto the occupational society is related to the personswhomakeup that 
society. Among such iinporianl understandings liiat teachers can acquire 
through a career education staff development effort are the following: 

1. Realization that“inlcraciingwiih workers” and “intcractingwilh 
parents” arc, in no way, two completely different things— i.e., 
realization that many workers, in visiting with teachers, will be 
responding as parents as well as workers. 

2. Realization of the importance persons in the occupational society 
place on tlie productive use of leisure time— i.e., iliai lliey arc not 
solely concerned about the extent to which the Education system 
prepares jDcrsons for paid employment. 

3. Realization that many members of the occupational society are 
sincerely interested in both youth aiidin ourpublicschoolsystcm— 
and are willing lo volunteer their efforts to help. 

4. Realization that workers in ihcoccupalional society have muUijjle 
ways of helping teachers and students recognize and appreciate the 
career implications of subject matter. 
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If these tliree seisoflearningsare viewed in a broader perspective, itshould 
be readily apparent that, in combination, they hold high potential for 
helping educators to: (1) better understand the communities in which they 
live: (2) better understand the pi oper role and function of public Education 
in those communities; (3) better understand both the expectations and the 
problems associated with public education from the perspective of persons 
in the broader community; and (4) better understand the prospects of and 
potential for using community resources to enhance the effectiveness of our 
public schools. Viewed from this perspective, it should be readily apparent 
that staff development in career education holds positive implications for 
public education far beyond simply readyitig educators to become effective 
participants in thecarcereducalionefforLliisihis kindof rationale that best 
serves to justify the heavy emphasis career education advocates place on the 
importance of staff development. 

Topic 3: The Process of Career Development 

Public Law 95-207— the "Career Education Incentive Act"— calls for a 
primary empliasis on assisting students in career awareness, career 
exploiation, career planning, and career decisionmaking — i.e., on the 
process of career development. If all educators are to become actively 
involved with providing assistance to youth in the career development 
piocess, it is essential that they be given basic information regarding the 
naiiiieof that process as a longitudinal, developmental effort. If this topic is 
not made a part of career education staff development, we run the risk of 
ei tiler piovidiiig youth with inadequate bases for career decisionmaking, of 
encouraging prematurecareerdecisions.or both. A few of the participants in 
tills series of miniconferences-lncluding Carol Chapin (Reno, Nevada). 
Barbara Churchill (Attleboro, Massachusetts), and Nancy Losekamp 
(Upper Arlington, Ohio) reported placing a heavy emphasis on this area. 
Unfortunately, this important topic appears, in many other communities, 
to be ignored at the present time. 

Here again, we are talking about a topic about which all educators need 
basic information and general understandings, but not a high level of 
expertise. Among the more important basic understandings regarding the 
career development process needed by educators are: 

1. Relatively few students will, by the time they finish high school, be 

far enough alongintheircareerdevelopment to have madefirmand 

specific career decisions. 

2. Elementary school agestudentscan beexpected to havea high degee 
of unrealism in their tentative career decisions— and this should be 
accepted by their teachers, not discouraged. 

3. Most career decisions made by most persons today can beconsidered 
as "tentative" in that they are subject to change based on rapidity of 
change in the ocupaiional society. 
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4. Career decisions, for many iiersons, are as much influenced by 
lifestyle values as by work values. 

5. It isimportant for students to learn about occupations they reject as 
inappropriate for them as well as about occupations they wish to 
explore further. 

6. Career development is a longitudinal, developmental process that 
involves definite stages. Many persons find it necessary to repeat the 
basic stages of career development more than once during their 
lifetime. 

7. Work values are part of one’s total valuesystem and are best viewed 
in that perspective. 

8. Career decisionsarebest made and implemented through an action 
oriented, experiential process, not through simply a process of 
reflective thought and accumulation of information. 

These, and similar basic understandings regarding the career development 
process, can be communicated to teachers easily through a combination of a 
cognitive/experiential approach to staff development. 

Certainly, educators need to be awareof the fact that career development is 
intimately tied to efforts to increase one’s self-understanding of interests, 
abilities, values, and lifestyle preferences. The more educators can 
contribute to increasing student self-understanding, the more they 
contribute to her/his career development. 

It is im]3oriani, also, to understand the basic purposes and proper 
placement, of career a wareness, exploration, planning, and decisionmaking 
in the total K- 1 2 career education effort. Career awareness, aimed at helping 
students become knowledgeable about the general naiureand great diversity 
in the occupational structure, must be seen as a primary concern of the 
elementary schools but, simultaneously, as a topic needed by many 
secondary school students and adults faced with career decisions as well. 
Career exploration must be understood for exactly what it is—a process of 
opening up and expanding on career opiion.s under consideration. Both 
career planning and career decisionmaking must be understood both as 
general processes and in terms of specific plans and decisions that may resul t. 

Above all, itisesscntialthaialleducaiorsunderstand ihatcareer education 
represents an effort to expand the career options from which students 
choose — and to equip them with skills useful in career decisionmaking 
tlirougiiout tlieir adult lives. In short, catwr etlucation is an effort aimed at 
helping students cope with the certainty of uncertainty that each faces in 
these limes of very rapid societal and occupational change. It should not be 
difficult to help educators understand that, in opening up careeroptions for 
students and equippi ng them with skills essential for choosing from among 
die many options they discover, the goal of career education is to expand on 
individual freedom of career choice, not to force each student to make 
specific and “final” choices. 

Included in the basic, essential understandings that all educators need 
with respect to the caieerdcvelopmentproccssisa clear understandingof the 
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many ways in which bias and stereotyping currently operate to restrict 
freedom of career ciioice for large numbers of persons in our society. Topics 
related to sex stereotyping, race stereotyping, stereotyping associated with 
handicapped persons, and stereotyping based on age are all important 
elements to include in eareereducation staff development related to career 
development. Tliis emphasis will, if properly done, extend beyond simply 
making educators aware of the existence of bias and stereotyping in our 
society. It will, in addition, concern itselfwith ways of overcoming such bias 
and stereotyping in ways that maximize freedom of career choice for all 
persons. 

Once more, it should be obvious that insertion of such an emphasis in 
eareereducation staff development efforts carry implications that extend far 
beyond the career education effort itself. In these times of lowering pupil 
enrollment, reduction in teaching positions, and the need for increased 
occupational mobilityamongprofessional educators, this topic holds great 
potential for helping many educators who, themselves, are faced with the 
necessity for considering career changes. Even for those who arc not now 
faced with such necessity for immediate action, this topic holds positive 
potential for helping educators better understand and plan for their owia 
long term career development — including options outside of formal 
Education as well as within the Education profession. 

Topic 4: Availability and Use of Community Resources 

Time, money, and lack of appropriate physical resources all act as strong 
arguments against any attempts, on the part of the Education system acting 
alone, to deliver effective eareereducation to youth. Boili the personnel and 
die physical resources of the broader community must be utilized, in an 
effective and efficient manner, if the eareereducation effort is to succeed. 
Community "partnerships” with the Education system are badly needed. 
Thus, a basic and essential part ofcareercducaton staff development efforts 
must concein itself with tapping and using community resources. 

One portion of this effort, often needed in the beginning stages, concerns 
itself with the fears — and so the reluctance — many teachers have when 
prospects of having "outsiders" in their classrooms are raised. Such fears 
include things as: (a) a fear that "outsiders” who volunteer to come into 
classrooms may be used to replace existing teachers; (b) a fear that 

"outsiders” may criticize the teacher; (c) a fearthat "outsiders” may interfere 

with attempts on thepart of teachers toconvey subject matter to students; and 
(d) a fear that outsiders” may attempt to take over some of the basic 
professional instructional responsibilities of the teacher. The fact that such 
fears can be rather easily allayed is obvious and not very important. What is 
important is that they be recognized and dealt with in an "upfront” manner 
as pan of the staff development effort. 

Sucli fears can best be allayed through staff development efforts aimed at 
making teacheis expert in the identification and use of community 
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resources. Among the basic and essential understandings to be conveyed 
through such a staff development effort are: 

1. An understanding that resource persons do exist in many parts of 
the community who are both interested in and able to provide 
constructive help to teachers in career education. 

2. An understanding of how to recognize when a community resource 
person is needed — i.e., why they are needed and what they are 
needed for. 

3. An understanding of how to engage in joint planning witli 
community resource persons with respect to what will occur when 
they visit the class — or when students are taken on field trips to the 
broader community. 

4. An understanding of how to prepare students in ways that 

will allow them to take full and proper advantage of rc.source persons 

and community sites to be visited. 

5. An understanding of proper followup procedures to be u.scd 
following those times when educalion/communiiy interaction 
occurs. 

6. An understanding with respect to how to evaluate community 
resources used in career education. 

7. An understanding of how — and when— to make contacts leading 
to the use of community resources. 

Most scliool systems find it essential to establish some kind of formal 
system for the use of community resources in career education. An essential 
part of the staff development effort involves allowing educators, as well as 
community persons, to participate in the development — and in the 
continuing refinement— of such systems. In the case of teachers new to the 
system, it is essential tliat tliey be given a firm rationale and understanding 
of how the system lias been developed, why it is needed, and how it works. 

A very essential part of this staff development effort centers around 
helping educators recognize the inevitable “What’s in it for me?" question 
that must be considered whenever one uses community resources in 
Education. That is, while it can be expected that, lo a great degree, the goals 
of the community resource and the goals of the educator overlap, it is 
essential to keep in mind that they very seldom overlap completely. The 
community resource— whether it be a person, a business, or a community 
organization— typically has goals of its own that extend beyond those of 
the teacher. While it is not essential that the teacher become an active 
participant in attaining such goals, it is essential that these goals not be 
antagonistic to the goals of the teacher— or unacceptable to him/her. 

The interests and concerns of most community resources in interacting 
with the Education system typically extend far beyond only an intere.si in 
career education. Such interests include concerns about the entire 
teaching/learning process and about the entire Education system. If such 
community resources can become "partners" in the effective delivery of 
career education, they can often be used in a multitude of other ways, each 
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of which holds positive potential for improving the effectiveness and the 
productivity of the Education system. The decade of the 1980s almost surely 
will, for many reasons, be one where greater use of community resources — 
including both parents and non-parents — is emphasized. A good career 
education staff development effort in this area holds high potential for 
much broader and more pervasive use of community resources as 
"partners” with educators. Here again, we find a clear example of a 
rationale for a phase of career education staff development that extends far 
beyond career education itself. Career education is a vehicle holding great 
potential for facilitating positive change in the Education .system. 

Topic 5: Infusing Career Education Into The Teaching/Learning Process 

The most obvious, and single most important, topic to cover in career 
education staff development efforts concerns itself with helping teachers 
infuse career education into their regular subject matter. It is in the process 
of doing so that leaclters can play their most active and appropriate role in 
career education. Tlius it is not surprising to find, as will be .seen in the* next 
section of tliis monograph, that this is the most common kind of staff 
development being carried out in K-I2 career education efforts. 

It is important that teachers be helped to understand both wliy 
infusion ’ is a strategy being championed by career education advocaie.s 
and how to actually implement that strategy in the classroom. Among the 
kinds of understandings with respect to the rationale for using "infusion,” 
the following are particularly important concepts to convey: 

1. Providing youth with careereducaiion skills— like providing them 

with citizenship skills— is not something that can be done 
appropriately only at one point in time or at one age level. Rather, 
it is a developmental, longitudinal task that must begin in the early 
elementary scIjooI years and continue throughout the entire K-12 
school system. 

2. The skills of careereducaiion can best be transmitted to youth in a 
scope and sequence pattern consistent with what is known about 
the career development process. While many of the same generic 
topics— e.g., economic education, sex stereotyping, career aware- 
ness, etc.,— may be repeated from one grade level to another, the 
emphasis differs in ways that make this a desirable practice. 

3. School systems today cannot afford, even if they wanted, to add 
"career education” as a new body of subject matter in the curricu- 
lum. The best— and most natural— place forstudents tolearnabout 

the career implicationsof their subject matter is during the time they 
are trying to learn such subject matter. 

4. Since career education skills are needed by ALL students, it is 
essential that some means be established to ensure that ALL 
students receive such skills. A complete infusion approach 
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througholU thecniirc K- 12 curriculum is the bestaiid surest way of 
doing so. 

5. The natuial potential that acquainting students with careei 
education skills has for increasing student motivation to Icain 
subject matter can best becaj^itaii/edon through usingan infusion 
approach. It would be unfair to classroom teachers if we were to 
ignore this natural potential. 

No matter how well teachers understand such basic concepts as those 
outlined above, many will still — at least in the initial stages— resist 
attempts made to encourage use of an “infusion" strategy for the delivery of 
career education. While some teachers, to be sure, almost immediately sec 
the positive potential career education holds for them, others seem to need 
to be convinced that i t is to the teacher's advantage to adopt such a strategy. 
Thus, we can expect to find many teachers who must be “sold” on usingan 
infusion approach. Among the major "selling" points most appropriate 
for use are the following; 

1. The time career education asks for is taken from tlie time any true 
teacher (i.e., uol "instructor”) lakes in trying to motivate students 
to learn ilie subject matter. Career education docs not ask for time 
devoted to transmitting the subject matter itself. 

2. Almost all teachers have exp)erienced mtdtiple students asking the 
que.stioh "Why is it important for us to learn this?” A “aneers" 
approach in the classroom is one way of answering such questions 
that will appeal to many — not just a few— siudcnis. 

3. Teachers are being asked to use a "careers” approach to studetu 
motivation only when such an approach is obviously appropriate 
and feasible. They are not being asked to use it as an exclusive 
motivational device nor to use it all the time. 

4. A career education approach to teaching can make the classroom 
more exciting and satisfying for the teacher as well as for his/her 
students. Teachers, like students, need to see the importance of 
their subject mailer in terms of its utilitarian value as well as its 
innate worth. 

5. A “careers” approach to leaching that includes community 
involvement is an effective means of helping community members 
better understand problems teachers face — and so an effective 
means of building more community support for the Education 
system — including its budget. 

6. There is nothing inconsistent between what career education is 
asking teachers to do and what is generally regarded as simply 
"good teaching." Career education is more correctly perceived as 
"making things better” titan it is as “something completely new 
and different." 

7. Career education’s emphasis on the goal of “education as 
preparation for work" is a vehicle that can be effectively used to 
emphasize other basic goals of Education as well. It is certainly, in 
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110 way, an effort to demean nor to downplay other basic goals of 
Education. 

8. The ' career education treatment” teachers are being asked to use is 
predicated on sound basic principles aimed at increasing pro- 
ductivity. If educational productivity can be improved using a 
“careers” approach, students will learn more subject matter— and, 
thus, teacher accountability goals will be better reached. 

The kinds of “selling points” outlined above are much easier to slate than 
they are to “sell." By and large, each is something that is best transmitted 
when teachers “discover” these points for themselves rather than having 
someone else recite them. This brings us, then, to the “how to" aspects of 
infusion in staff development. 

The basic principles involved in the “how to” aspects of infusion can be 
Slated as follows: 

1. Let teachers begin with the instructional objectives they already 
have i.e., with objectives related to what subject matter they are 
tiying to teach. These instructional objectives .should always be 
kept up front ' — with the “careers” emphasis bcingperceivedasa 
vehicle for use in attaining such objectives. 

2. Help teacliers begin their infusion approaches through a team 
strategy that allows several teachers to combine their knowledge 
and creativity in suggesting “infusion” ideas to a particular 
teacher. Don’t start out by simply letting each teacher fend for 
herself/himself. 

3. Use teachers skilled in the infusion process as role models for other 
teachers. Both their expertise and their enthusiasm will "ruboff”, 

L Assign subject matter department heads and/or curriculum 
specialists as team leaders in that part of staff development. Use 
counselors as resource persons rather than as team leaders— as a 
general rule. 

5. Piovide teachers with clear signs iliat the school administrator 
wants and expects them to engage in infusing a “careers” 
emphasi.s into their subject matter. Support and strong encourage- 
ment from the building principal is essential. 

6. Provide some kind of "recogniiion/reward” system for use with 
teachers who have successfully demonstrated their infusion 
expel lise. Infusion is too much work not to have it matter when 
it's done right. 

7. Recognize that the "infusion" component of staff development is 
one that must be carried out on a continuing basis. It cannot— and 
will not — work if it is only a “one lime" event. 

8. Be sure to emphasize all four steps in the “career education 
ireatmem” found in the OGE monograph A Primer For Career 
Educalion. Using a “careers” emphasis to motivate students is 
only the first of these four important steps. 
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Perhaps the most difficult aspect of the "infusion” component of staff 
development is career education’s emphasis on an aciivity-oricmed 
approach to the teaching/learningprocess. For teachers to feel comfortable 
using such an approach demands that they have confidence both in 
themselves and in their students. Many teachers today arc lacking in sucli 
confidence. That is why it is generally better to start with small activities 
requiring only a few class periods to complete. The larger, more involved 
activities can come later. 

The success of an "infusion" approach to implementing career 
education can best be evaluated using criteria commojily used to measure 
the effectiveness of good leaching. Such criteria would include: (a) the 
quality of teacher/pupil relationships; (b) student and teacher satisfaction 
with their respective work; (c) student attendance figures; (d) incidence of 
student di.scipiine problems in the classroom; and (e) increases in academic 
achievement. If a career education approach can be demonstrated to 
contribute positively to one or more of these criteria, surely it must be 
regarded as helpful to all of Education— not just to the more specific goals 
of career education. 

Based on the preceding discussion of the five basic components in a 
career education staff development effort, let us now turn to specific 
examples of how each of tlie.se five components has been translated into 
successful practice in selected K*12 school districts represented by 
participants in the miniconferences on which this monograph is based. 
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Examples of Career Education Staff Development 

Practices 


In an effort to provide consistency and easy referencing, the specific 
examples to be presented in tliis section will be organized using the same 
generic headings used to organize the coiueius of the first section of this 
monograph. Furthermore, those examples most closely related will, to the 
extent possible, be presented in a sequential fashion, Taken a.s a whole, 
these examples will hopefully illustrate both the viability of the principles 
enumerated in the preceding section and provide illustrations that each of 
those principles is, in fact, being carried out successfully in practice. 

Unfortunately, from the standpoint of organizational clarity, local K.-12 
school districts tend not to separate their career education staff 
development in the five categories being used here. That is, when they 
report, for example, running “Summer workshops” for teachers, such 
workshops typically include some attention to each of the five major 
categories. Thus, it is necessary here to describe various kinds of staff 
development efforts in terms of what appears to be their major, but not 
their exclusive emphasis. With this understanding, we can now proceed to 
a description of practices. 

The Need For And Nature of Career Education: Examples of Practice 

Sarah Walkenshaw (Kansas City, Missouri) was one of the participants 
reporting use of a career education needs assessment in.sirumcnt as a tool 
useful in illustrating the need for career education. The particular 
instrument Sarah uses is one supplied by the Missouri Slate Departineniof 
Education's Office of Career Education. This example is illustrative of 
what is almost certain to become a trend, among Slate departments of 
education, in reviewing propo.sal.s received from local school districts for 
grants under provisions of tire “Oireer Education Incentive Act.” A 
sophisticated local school districlapproach to community career education 
needs assessment can be seen in an instrument developed by Homer 
Sweeney, Fremont School District, in Fremont, California. This is bulone 
of several good career education assessment devices that Homer and his 
staff have developed. 

A unique approach to demonstrating the “need" for career education to 
teachers was used by Priscilla Metalious in North Clarendon. Vermont. 
There, Priscilla, acting in her role as counselor, worked intensively with 
10th grade students in a career awareness/cxploration/ientalive career 
desionmaking effort. As a result of her efforts, these lOih grade students 
began asking their teachers a series of questions regarding the career 
implications of the subject matter they were being asked to study. This, in 
turn, led several of these teachers to express an interest in learning more 
about career education— and about how to infuse career education in 
classrooms. 
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Several K-12 scliool districts have arranged for graduate level courses to 
be offered their teachers in career education. Such courses can, of course, 
provide the teacher with a broad overview of the history of career education, 
the need for and nature of career education, and some illustrative examples 
of how it is being implemented. Among the school districts who have used 
tliis approacli to acquainting teachers with career education are: ( 1 ) Gloria 
Whitman (Netwon Square, Pennsylvania); (2) Shirley Aberg (River Grove, 
Illinois); (3) John Meighan (Nelsonville, Ohio); (4) Patricia Duffy 
(Hyaniiis, Massachusetts), and (5) Mike Zockle (Warren, Ohio). Typically, 
when this approach is used, it operates under conditions whereby: (a) only 
teachers who volunteer to take the course are asked to enroll in it; (b) those 
who take the course pay their own course fees; and (c) the cour.se itself is 
offered at night, or on Saturdays, during the school year. The obvious 
advantage of this approach is that it provides an in-depth opportunity to 
learn about career education. The obvious disadvantage is that only a 
portion of the teaching faculty is being reached by this approach. 

When local school districts embark on the task of trying to acquaint all 
teachers with the basic nature of and need for career education, they 
typically do so in a far shorter period of time than is required for a full 
blown graduate course. Moreover, a discussion of the basic nature of career 
education is typically intermingled with discussions of the “how to do it" 
aspects of career education as well. Kathy Backus (New Haven, 
Connecticut) has both “career education awareness’’ and “liow*to-do-it’’ 
workshops available for teachers in the region sheserves. She reported that, 
while the “awareness” sessions arc still popular, more and more schools are 
asking for the “how-to-do-it” workshops. Clint Rouse (Daytona Beach, 
Florida) conducts 15 hours of inservice education for faculty members that 
represents a combination of "awareness” and “infusion” materials. Essie 
Page (Washington, D.C, schools) conducts a series of 1/2 day career 
education worksliops during the school year on various career education 
topics picked by educators in tliaidistrict. Ed Whitfield (San Diego County, 
California) runs a 3 day "simulation workshop” involving teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators in which, using a "theoretical 
school,” they can discuss both what career education means and how to 
implement it in, that school. According to Ed, such a procedure allows 
career education to be discussed without the topic of "why we can't do it 
here” being raised. 

In the State of Mississippi, Ken Quinn (New Albany, Mississippi) reports 
that all prospective teachers are now required to have a course in career 
education in order to meet certification requirements. Mary Remington 
(Pittsburg, Kansas) told us that all teachers applying for positions in her 
school district are now routinely asked, during their interview, about the 
interest in and knowledge regarding career education. In Booneville, 
Kentucky, Martha Turner reports thaiaspecial session on career education 
is routinely included now in the orientation meetings held for new 
teacheis. 
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Belly Barr (Omaha, Nebraska) holds career education staff meetings each 
Monday to whicli both educators and representatives from the P.T.A. are 
invited. Last year, she had more than 30 PTA representatives represen led at 
these staff meetings. Bob Megow (Orlando, Florida) routinely schedules 
three 3-hour sessions on career education for all elementary school teachers 
and two 2-hour sessions for all secondary school teachers aimed at 
informing them regarding the necxl for and nature of career education. 

Even these few examples will hopefully illustrate the fact that K-12 
school districts are paying attention to the need for allowing educators to 
learn about and reflect on the nature of career education. The term “career 
education” is still far from being a “household word” among educators. 
Continuing attention to this topic is needed. 


Occupations and the Occupational Society: Examples of Practice 

Involvement of the broader community as “partners” in the implemen- 
tation of career education is a very broad topic. Here, only a small portion 
of that topic— namely, ways in which the broader community participate 
in staff development of educators— will be considered. Narrow as this aspect 
of the total topic is, it is, nevertheless, very important because it will serve to 
illustrate that staff development of educators is nol, in career education, 
something done exclusively by educators themselves. Without the active 
participation of persons from the broader community, the total staff 
development effort would be most incomplete indeed. 

First, a few of tlie major efforts of the business/labor/indu.siry 
community holding implications for multiple school districts across the 
Nation will be illustrated. One of these consists of the “Career Guidance 
Institutes*’ conducted under auspices of the National Alliance of Business. 
\ concrete example of suclt an effort was reported by Alton Harvey 
(Mobile, Alabama). There, the CGI was conducted in a series of Saturday 
morning workshops for teachers, counselors, and administrators in the 
area. A total of 60 hours was involved divided into three 20-hour sessions— 
(1) on tile nature of career education, (2) consisting of visits to business/ 
industry settings, and (3) to helping educators devise infusion strategies for 
u.se in the classroom. 

A second major kind of business/induslry participation in staff 
development of educators in careereducaiioncaiibeseenin the “Educators 
In Industry” program sponsored by the General Electric Company. 1 his 
program, operated typically for graduate credit through local college or 
university, provides teachers, counselors, and administrators with 
opportunities to study intensively, through a combination of site visits and 
seminar discussions, the variety of kinds of occupations — and 
interrelationships among them— that exist in major GE plants located in 
the area in which the program operates. It is an excellent device for helping 
educators learn more about occupations and the occupational society. 
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Tilird, under the general auspices of the Joint Council For Economic 
Education, a number of colleges and universities sponsor "Economic 
Education Workshops" for educators. A good example of one such 
workshop adapted for sj>ccific use in career education was reported by jerry 
Van Pelt (Davenport, Iowa). He found an "Economic Education 
Workshop" offered by the Department of Economics at the University of 
Iowa to be helpful— and was later able to adapt the content from that 
workshop into a "World of Work" workshop for interested teachers. 
W'lieiher or not such adaptations are made, the "Economic Education 
Workshops” for educators operating under the general leadership of the 
Joint Council On Economic Education hold high potential for helping 
educators learn more about occupations atid about the occupational 
society. 

Now to more specific examples taken from specific school districts. One 
very good example was reported by Beth Berry (Tucson, Arizona). There, a 
science teacher expressed interest in teaching science through taxidermy 
and was able to learn enough about that occupation to do so through the 
help of community persons who are experts in the field of taxidermy. In the 
process, the teacher found an added benefit through being able to learn 
some of the skills of a taxidermist for himself. 

A more common way in which educators learn about occupations and 
the occupational society is through systematic lours to business/industry 
settings. Fliis appears to be an increasingly common practice, For 
example, Helen Smith (Rome, Georgia) has initiated a formal "Teachers 
and Counselors Learn About Industry" program involving several visits, 
during the course of the school year, by educators interested in learning 
more about local industries. Burl Elliott (Siloam Springs, Arkansas) 
reported that he used teacher visits to business/industry settings as an 
initial vehicle for "selling" teachers on the importance of career education. 
Of 96 teachers in Iiis school system, 94 agreed to make such visits. The 
program operated by releasing 15 teachers at a lime for 10 afternoons 
dui ing the school year (with the school system hiring substitute teachers to 
replace whem while on these visits). At each site, teachers met with 
management personnel to learn about the industry, were taken on a lour of 
the plant, and then allowed to visit with 10-12 assembly line employees 
who told teachers about their jobs and why they thought schools should be 
better preparing youth for work. 

Virginia Brookins (Okolona, Mississippi) indicated that, because 80 
fDeiceiu of the teachers in her school district have never worked outside the 
field of formal Education, there was a great need for them to learn about 
occupations and the occupational society. To meet this need, she has 
undertaken several kinds of activities. One is a plan for ALL teachers in the 
school disuict to lour the one large industry in Okolona (they plan to use- 
one inservice day for this). Asecond thing Virginia has done is to establish a 
"teacher trade day" under which a teacher works in some occupation for a 
day while a person from that occupation comes into the school system and 
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takes over the teacher’s classes for the day. While site made no pretenses that 
this arratigeinent found each well-equippt'd to do the other's job, she did 
insist that it iielped each better understand and appreciate the other. 

In Attleboro, Massachusetts, Barbara Churchill has included, in the 
introductory career education workshops conducted for teachers and 
administrators (10 jjersons maximum), a two-hour visit to some 
business/indusiry setting where educators am dialogue with workers and 
managers with rcsjjcct to their: (a) job expectations; (b) perceived lelevancc 
of the school district’s curriculum to entry level jobs existing in the 
business or industry being visited; and (c) }30lenlitil for forming 
“partnerships” with persons from the basiness or industry for career 
education. These site visits are coiiductct! once a month and are entirely 
voluntaiy for teachers. Barbara reports that teachers enjoyed these visits 
very much and, iti fact, many regarded it as the real “highliglu” of her 
entire career education workshop. 

One of the most exciting and challenging useof the community in career 
education staff development efforts was reported by Jama Roman (Toledo, 
Ohio). There, through the “Garccr Awarenes.s Workshojj” that Jama has 
established, teachers and counselors in that 30-day Summer program can 
spend 1 0 of the 30 clays in local industries. There, each aciually “tries out" a 
wide variety of jobs ranging from the lowcsi/skill level to top management 
jobs. More than 30 companies in tlie Toledo area are participating in this 
program. Each has' agreed to take on either one teacher or one counselor as a 
part of this workshop. 

Martha Turner (Booneville, Kentucky) reported iliai they have been able 
to establish, arrangements under which selected teachers can be out in 
business/industry settings for as long as 2-3 weeks at a time. There, each is 
assigned a joint task of: (a) better understanding the occupational .society; 
and (b) devising ways of takitig wlial they have learned anil making plans to 
infuse it into their clas.srooins. h'unding from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has helped pay the costs. 

In Warren, Ohio, Mike ZtKkIe reporicd that a group of 12.'> local 
business/industry organizations have banded together to form what is 
called the “Industrial Information Institute.” This organization has been 
very helpful to Mike in terms of their participation in career education staff 
development. They are regarded as prime resources for the Warren School 
District's career education inservice effort. 

Each of the examples given above has been purposely selected beauise it 
illustrates specifically the active involvement of the busine.ss/laboi7indu.s- 
try community in career education staff development for educators. Staff 
development efforts aimed at showing educators how to use such 
community resources in implementing career education are reported in a 
later part of this monograph. 
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Teaching Educators The Process of Career Development: Examples of 
Practice 


Perliaps the clearesi — and certainly one of the best — examples of 
concentrating a portion of the career education staff development effort on 
the career development process can be seen in the program conducted in the 
Upper Arlington, Ohio school district under the direction of Nancy 
Losekamp. There, using six stages of career development — (a) awareness; 
(b) exploration; (c) commitment; (d) skill development; (e) skill 
refinement; and (f) reaffiitnation — to which students are to be exposed, 
Nancy devised a plan under which teachers could go through this entire 
process for themselves so that they get a better understanding of their own 
career development. By putting teachers through these various stages of 
career development, Nancy reports that teachers are both more aware of the 
need for and more com|jetent in meeting career development needs of 
students. 

While not concentrating directly on the teacher’s own career 
development, Barbaia Churchill (Attleboro, Massachusetts) does provide, 
within her total scries of 8 Saturday workshops for career education .staff 
development, one devoted specifically to career development theory. Since 
each of the workshops are 5 hours in length, she is able to include a 
considerable amount of pertinent information to teachers regarding basic 
concepts in career development. 

Like Nancy Losekamp, <^rol Chapin (Reno, Nevada) has embarked on 
an effort to help teachers understand the career development process 
through helping them to study and think about their own career 
development. A part of her effort involves letting teachers complete such 
instruments as Holland’s “Self Directed Search,’’ and Criles’ “Career 
Maturity Inventory” for themselves. They then study the results in an effort 
to better understand themselves and their ownstageof career development. 
Carol reported that one teacher, after studying these data, decided to leave 
the teaching profession — and didl 

Steve Jones (Concord, New Hampshire) reported that, included among 
die various kinds of career education workshops conducted for teachers in 
that school district were one on “Values Clarification” and another on 
“Decisionmaking." Eighty percent of the elementary school teachers in 
Concord’s school district enrolled in iliose workshops. The teachers 
participating in these activities felt they were much better qualified, as a 
result, to include an emphasis on decisionmakijigin their career education 
infusion efforts. 

Sandy Bode, Career Education Coordinator for the DuPage Elementary 
Career Education Center in Wheaton, Illinois, was only one of several 
participants who rejxirted special units on “sex stereotyping” to be 
included in their total career education staff development effort. 

As comments made by {xiriicii^ants in all of the miniconferences on 
which this monograph is based were examined, it was obvious that this is 
the one area which, at least to date, appears to be receiving the least 
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atleiuion. There appears lo be a great need to embark on a more ambitious 
effort aimed at helping educators understand and apply the basic- 
principles of career development in their career education activities, This 
is a leadership role that could, in many communities, be taken over by 
professional school counselors who are, obviously, the “best bets” for 
being the school system’s “experts" in career development. Obviously, not 
nearly all of today’sschool counselors are experts in career development— 
and many appear not to be much interested in the topic. On the other hand, 
increasing numbers of counselors are becoming interested in and 
knowledgeable concerning career development. It is a resource that should 
be used wherever counselors possess such cx|3ertise. 


Learning About Availability and Use Of Community Resources: 
Examples of Successful Practices 

Helping educators learn how to find, trust, and use community 
resources— both physical and |x.*rsonnel— in career education efforts 
represents one of our biggest staff development challenges. The following 
examples illustrate ways in which selected school districts are currently 
meeting ilu.s challenge. 

We begin with Beriiic Novick in Woodbridge, New Jersey. There, his 
school disii'ict ha.s participated actively in ojie of the “Community 
Resources Worksltops” conducted under auspices of tlic National 
Association For Iiulusiry-Educaiion Cooperation (NAIEC). The workshop 
Bernic described is typical of many NAIEC worksIiO}>s held each year in 
that teacliers pay their own tuition costs for this Summer workshop. 
Available for use by teachers in that workshop is a publication of the 
Central Jersey Indusirial-Educaiion Council containing tlie names and 
addressess of over 300 community resources available for use in career 
education, This same kind of opportunity to learn about and lo take 
advantage of community resources can be found in most other 
communities where an active NAIEC effort exists. 

Mary Remington (Pittsburg, Kansas) has a system whereby community 
resource persons for the school district are obtained primarily as a result of 
visits made by educators during tlicSiimmerio local business and industry 
establishments in the area. Teachers learn from these resource persons 
during the Summer-including to trust and rc*specl them. As a result, they 
invite many such persons into their classrooms during the school year as 
resource speakers for their students. 

In Boulder, Colorado, Asalii Oshima follows this same basic route to 
identification and use of community resources. For example, they engaged 
in an inservice effort with 5th grade teachers lo learn more about the work 
of persons in their community who weie full-time aiUltor.s. Those j^ersons, 
after meeting with teachers, were brought back into classrooms to serve as 
community resource persons for 5lh grade pupils. 
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Witli ihe help of Ciencnil Elecirif officials in ihe area, Sue VVaniuuh 
(Mayfield, Kentucky) organi/eil what she railed a ■■Bridge i'hc Gap” class 
for leacliers in her school disirici. 'Hie ‘*ica< heis” are, in effect, coinnuinity 
persons who uike teachers on visits to various business/indusiry settings. 
During those visits, teachers and the bnsiness/intltisiry persons talk 
together about how they can best join forces to help youth through a career 
education ‘‘jjartnership.” Each leachei in this class must keep a log of each 
visit he/she makes. As a result, each has firsthand knowledge of several 
community resource jjersons who can he made available to serve as resource 
.speakens in classrooms and a hosts for field trips taken by students. 

Caiolyii (iorcoran (Souili I*orilaml. Maine) has devised a plan for 
running teacher career guidance insiitiiies through using community 
resource persons as ''teachers” that has a imi(iue ‘'twist,” Instead of having 
a ‘‘canned” course and presenting it multiple times, the leticliers in South 
Portland, each year, are surveyetl to discover what they think they most 
need to learn more about. These teacher “need lists” are then taken to local 
bnsines.s persons who, in cooix'iation with a l(K:al college, ilien collaborate 
in leaching a course for ihe.se teachers oriented around wliat they .say they 
need. Tiie college i>rovi{|es the teachers with college cretlii, but ihebtisinc.ss 
persons actually do the leacliing. 

Among communities most active in helping teachers identify and use 
community resources is Newark, Delaware. 'rhere, Doug Hill, Educational 
Resource Association, lias devised an elaborate plan for col)ec:ting and 
cataloguing names of persons iind of biisiness/indnstry organizations 
willing to serve as career education re.sources. Under the system Doug has 
cstahli.shed, all teachers make contacts with connmmiiy l esources through 
first indicating their .specifit needs for such re.sources to the Educational 
Resource Association, 'ihe teacher's need is matched with a particular 
resource and a teacher/re.sonrcc contact isestabli.shetl. hollowing use of the 
community resource, tlie connmmiiy re.source ix?rson evaluates the 
teacher— and vice versa. It is a system vvoithy of careful simly. 

A great number of additional pariicipaius — far too many to mention 
here by name— reported themselves to have engciged in a systematic, 
comprehensive effort to identify comimmily resourtes for caieer education 
and catalogue them in some fashion for u.se by educatois. I’liis, by itself, 
docs not, of course, relieve teachers of the kinds of fears they have regarding 
use of cominimity resources. Such fears seem to be best allayed when the 
teacher/resourcc contact has finally lK.*en made. 

As with the topic of “career development,’* the topic of ‘‘Availability and 
Use of Community Resources” is one which, as of now, has ltd led to receive 
as much allention as it tlcservcs in career education staff development 
efforts. The examples preseiiled here are certainly ones that many other 
commimiiics could consider in searching for ideas that will work best for 
them. 
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infusing Career Education Into Classrooms: Examples of Practices 

The greatcsi single emphasis, to date, in career education siafl 
dcveloj^meiU lias been c:eniered around atienipis to help teachers infuse 
career education imo their regular subject matter. Both general discussions 
of tills problem and specific examples of practices were coininonplace in 
the miniconferences on which this monograph is based. 

In terms of general discussion, persons such as Herb lyler (Richland. 
South Carolina) stressed the importance of top admiiiisnalive siiijpoii 
regarding the desirability of infusion. He suggested that, if local 
superintendents of schools were to make this the topic of their major speech 
given to teachers at tiie beginning of the school year, it would almost surely 
have a positive effect. John Sedey (Mounds View, Minnesota), while not 
disagreeing, stressed the desirability of having career ethicaiion infusion 
considered at the same lime ciirriculums are being revised in tlie school 
district. John’s point — a very good one — is that it is easier to infuse career 
education concejJis as part of a total ptickagc than it is to alter an existing 
curriculuin package by inserting in it places where career educaiion 
concepts can be appropi lately infused. Barliara Wilson {South Burlinglon, 
Vermont) emphasi/ed tliat, of all the approaches she has tried to encourage 
infusion, tlic one that lias worked best for her is i<3 apiiroach each 
Department Head in tlie secondary school iind convince them of the 
importance and value of infusing career education cxmcepis into their 
individual subject matter areas, Beth Berry ( 1 ucson, Ari/.ona), on the other 
hand, was cotiviticed that the approach that works lx*.si is the use of 
exemplary teachers from particular subject matter areas — tir grade levels — 
as role models for other teaclicrs who have not yet tried to infuse career 
education. Herman Gri/zic (I’lilsa, Oklahoma) stressed the great 
importance of providing teachers with concrete materials for use in 
infusing career education concepts. In a very re<il sense, of course, each of 
these persons was “right” when she/he insisted they knew the best 
approach to take. That is, tlie approach that works best for one person in a 
given community may well tliffer from the approach that works best for a 
different person in another community. 

Let us now look at some of these general reconmiendalions in terms of 
specific examples of practice. 

The “eacii one teach one” approach— involving teaclicrs experienced in 
infusing career educaiion into subject helping other teachers who have not 
yet tried to do so— is certainly one of the more popular kinds of examples 
one could find. For example, BobTowncisa’ieadleachei” in Kennebunk, 
Maine— one of 8 such “lead teacher.s” in that school district cliarged with 
serving as role models for other teachers. HeIcnSmilh (Rome. Georgia) has 
“teacher career education reps" in each school building chtuged with 
motivating other teachers in that building to infuse career education 
concepts in their classes. Polly Friend (Marciuetie, Michigan) has initiated 
a system under which teachers who are “doing career education'’ in their 
classrooms are encouraged to visit other classrooms to share ideas of how 
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teacheis in such classrooms could also become involved, riiis same basic 
idea is Ix’hind ihe California ‘‘Master 'rrainer” conc:e]ji where teachers 
from vaiious subject mailer areas go into schools imeiesied in getting 
started in caieer education to work with their counterparts in those schools. 
One distidvanlage uj this ajiproach was pointed out by Shirley laQuinto 
(Phoenix, Arizcina) wlio reported iliai her teachers whcj were leally good at 
infusing career education concepl.s in their cla.sses vvere.sicc// good teachers 
they lesisled any attempts to take them out of their classrooms to work with 
other teachers. 

A significant problem facing many teachers in their attempts to infuse 
caicer education into their classrooms is career education's call for an 
activity-oiienied ajjproacli to the teacliing/learning process. Apparently, 
many teachers are still unaccustomed to — and so resistive to—this idea. 
Several scliool districts are trying different ways of helping teachers solve 
this problem. For example, Carol Gomer (Missoula, Montana) has taken 
each textbook used in her school district and suggested a set of sijecific 
career educjition activities that c:ould be easily inset ted into each. She has 
then given these activity suggestions to teachers under an assumption that, 
since iliey refer diiecily to pages in the textbook the teacher is usitig, 
chances are inij)roved that the teacher will consider trying that activity. 

Steve Jones (Concord, New Mainpshire) tried a different approach to tins 
same problem by conducting some teacher workshoj^s wliere a variety of 
"hands on" activities were involved. One such exercise, for exam))le, was 
called "Cardboard C/arpeiury" anti was dedicated to showitig teachers how 
easy it is to make maierial.s for use in various kintls of caieer education 
activities. 

Betty Barr (Omaha, Nebraska) has tried to solve this jiioblem by 
conducting a variety of demoivsiraiion lessons for classroom leacliers wliere 
they can observe career education concepts being infused into subject 
matter through an activity approach. Represeiuaiives from each academic 
disciioline area are iiwiied to such meetings on an every other month basis. 

Gail Anderson (Greater Barrington, Massachu.sciis) is convinced that the 
best way to encourage individual teachers to infuse career education 
concepts into their classes is through making this a responsibility of each 
academic Department in the school district. Slie has predicated this effort 
on prior work involving securing a school board policy supporting career 
education, faculty participation in development of a K-12 scope and 
sequence plan for career education Iiaving specific goals and objectives for 
each grade level, and a three semester hour inservice education course for 1 b 
key teachers in the District. 

Literally thousands of classroom teachers have, over the last several 
years, developed "activity packages" for use in infusing career education 
concepts into subject matter. It is not surprising that, in many school 
systems, col lections arc made of such individual teacher efforts in order that 
they may Ik; sliared with others. An outstandingcxampleof this can be seen 
ill the Barnstable High School in Hyannis, Massachusetts where Patricia 
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Duffy coordinates the career education effort. During Suniiner insci vice 
education workshops that Pat conducted, teachers wrote over 700 pages of 
infusion materials containing well over 300 specific career education 
activity packages. Tlte.se have now been placed in a series of notebooks and 
made available to others. Jane Okamato, Windward District Office, 
Kaneohe, Hawaii is aitother person who, through collecting activity 
packages from a number of innovative teachers, has packaged them in a set 
that is distributed to many other teaclicrs as “starter suggesiiojis.” 

Several examples of the kinds of “reward systems’’ used to encourage 
teachers toward infusion activities can easily be cited. One good example 
was reported by Barbara Wilson (South Burlington, Vermont) when she 
indicated that teacher efforts aimetl at infusion are now a standard part of 
teacher evaluations performed by building principals — and, thus, 
influential in determining salary raises. In Toledo, Ohio, Jama Roman has 
found that providing “minigranis" to teachers of $50 each was sufficient to 
encourage many to undertake innovative efforts to infuse career education 
into their subject matter. Other school systems — Louisville, Kentucky is a 
good example— have found it “rewarding” to teachers if activity packagc.s 
judged to be outstanding are reproduced by ilie school system and 
iransmitied to other teachers— along with putting the name of the teacher 
who “invented” the package in a prominent place on the materials 
themselves. Dale Davis (Oregon City, Oregon) has found it very rewarding 
to teachers when he can find resources necessary to take them out of their 
schools for a full day of leisurely discussion at the local country club. 
There, teachers can “swap” career education ideas and practices with each 
other under relaxing conditions. 

The task of helping all teachers in a given school district who are willing 
to consider infusing career education concepts into iheii' regular classes is a 
formidable one indeed. It isno/an impo.ssiblc task. Barbara Preli (Jefferson 
County Schools. Louisville, Kentuckv) was able, using i>reviously trained 
career education resource teachers from within her school district, to 
conduct a career education inscrvicc for all 3,500 teachers in that school 
district within a period of only one month! Not many school districts will 
be able to match this, but Barbara Preli docs stand as an example of one 
who has done so. 

A second very outstanding example can be seen in the work of Bernie 
Griffith, Career Education Coordinator in Cashmere, ^Washington. There, 
career education has, through Bernie’s efforts and the strong support of her 
Superintendent and key pcrson.s from the broader community, been able to 
make career education in a central focus of the entire cun iculum. Every 
teacher in the Cashmere School District i.s expected to engage in career 
education. This is made clear both when new teachers arc em]5loycd and in 
the annual evaluation reviews held with each leticlier. One-third of the 
teaching faculty has, for the last several years, been released for a period of 
lime ranging from five to eight days in order that constant curriculum 
revision can take place in this comprehensive effort. With the broad way in 
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which (aiccr education is defined in Cashmere, they have finally leached 
the point wlieie there is no real difference in meatiing between the term 
"cateet edutation” and the lerni “good educalion.’’ It will be many yeais 
before any sizeable portion of scliool districts in out Nation will have 
advanced to the stage where Cashmere now finds itself. 

Concluding Statement 

Staff development is absolutely essential for the successful implementa- 
tion of career etiucation. I'he necessity for usitig a “j^eople change" 
approach to basic educational change makes it imperative that careet 
educalion staff tlevclopmeni ctnuiiuie to be a high priority. 

School di.siiicts throughout the Nation, such as the ones used as 
examjjles in this monograph, have demonstrated themselves to be both 
ready and able to engage in effective career education staff develojjmem 
effot ts. Educators have demonstrated themselves to be generally recej;live 
to such effot ts and community resource persons and organizations have 
jnovided convincing demonstrations of their ability and vvillingne.s,s to 
joariicijjaie. Of all die costs associated with the imi>lementalioti of career 
education, the cost of staff development efforts is by far the largest. It has 
provided, to date, very rich returns for the relatively small number of 
dollars available for this use. Given sufficient funds allocated to this effort, 
Gtreer education can be implememed across the Nation in a rehiiively few 
yeats. Gareer educalion advocates in Morida have a slogan mt).sl apjjropri- 
ate for use in closing tliis monograph. That slogan say "WE KNOW HOW 
NOW." 
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